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122 Annals of the American Academy. 

The History of Trade-Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

Pp. xvi, 574. Price, $5.00. London and New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1894. 

This is a -work which has long been overdue. Though the Trade- 
Union movement is nearly two centuries old, and its influence upon 
labor and trade great beyond estimation, it has hitherto lacked a 
worthy historian. We have had works of a partial and a controversial 
character, and against some of these no word of disparagement should 
be said, least of all against Professor Brentano's monograph, so admir- 
able and scholarly in its way. But to write the history of British 
Trade-Unionism as it deserved to be written is a task which has fallen 
to the happy lot of Mr. and Mrs. Webb, both tried students and 
workers in the field of social reform, and they have done their work 
marvelously well. The authors tell us that this goodly volume is the 
result of three years of special investigation, and is based almost 
entirely upon material hitherto unpublished, and their claim that they 
present not merely a chronicle of Trade-Union organization or a 
record of strikes, but virtually a review of the political history of the 
English working-classes during the last 150 years, is no exaggeration. 

Naturally one turns with the greatest interest to the portions of the 
book which deal with the origin and early history of the Trade-Union 
movement, for it is here that the romance of the writers' story is most 
fascinating. At the very outset one recognizes with approval the care 
which has been taken to distinguish between the direct, lineal pro- 
genitors of modern trade-unions and the heterogeneous industrial 
organizations which existed centuries before the Trade-Union move- 
ment can be said really to have taken its rise. In the mediaeval 
journeyman faternities, in the ephemeral combinations of manual 
workers against their social superiors, such as are found to have 
occurred as early as the fourteenth century, in early associations of a 
more or less benevolent kind in which employers acted side by side 
with laborers, and in the Craft Gilds the authors refuse to recognize any 
analogy with the trade-unions of last century and this. Approxi- 
mately they fix 1700 as the year from which these unions may be 
dated, and to do that is to indicate the principal causes which com- 
bined to produce this new and more aggressive form of labor coalition. 
In the words of our authors, "the fundamental condition of Trade- 
Unionism we discover in the economic revolution through which 
certain industries were passing. In all cases in which trade-unions 
arose the great bulk of the workers had ceased to be independent 
producers, themselves controlling the processes and owning the mate- 
rials and the product of their labor, and had passed into the condi- 
tion of lifelong wage-earners, possessing neither the instruments of 
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production nor the commodity in its finished state." Yet, again, it is 
not to be concluded that "the divorce of the manual worker from the 
ownership of the means of production resulted from the introduction 
of machinery and the factory system. Had this been the case we 
should not, upon our hypothesis, have expected to find trade-unions 
at an earlier date than factories or in industries untransformed by 
machinery. . . . The fact that the earliest permanent combinations 
of wage-earners in England precede the factory system by half a 
century, and occur in trades carried on exclusively by hand labor, 
reminds us that the creation of a class of lifelong wage-servants came 
about in more than one way." 

Incidentally light is thrown on the tendency prevalent in those 
days still to look for redress of industrial wrongs to public authority. 
Now it was appeal to the House of Commons, now to justices of the 
peace, now to the king himself. Thus, in 1726, the weavers of Wilt- 
shire and Somertsetshire combined to petition the king against the 
harshness and fraud of their employers, the clothiers, with the result 
that a committee of the Privy Council investigated their grievances, 
and drew up "Articles of Agreement" for the arrangement of the 
dispute, at the same time admonishing the weavers never to seek relief 
by unlawful combinations, but always to "lay their grievances in a 
regular way before his Majesty, who would be always ready to grant 
relief suitable to the justice of their case." Again, "The pioneers 
of the Trade-Union movement were not the trade clubs of the town 
artisans, but the extensive combinations of the West of England 
woolen workers and the Midland framework knitters. It was these 
associations that initiated what afterward became the common pur- 
pose of nearly all eighteenth century combinations — the appeal to the 
Government and the House of Commons to save the wage-earners 
from the new polic)' of buying labor, like the raw material of manu- 
facture, in the cheapest market." 

It was not long, however, before a change for the worse set in. Par- 
liament and magistrate alike shut their ears and hardened their hearts 
against the cries of the working classes, thanks to the pressure which 
the employers brought to bear upon both. Thus the Woolen Cloth 
Weavers' Act of 1756— which provided for the fixing of piecework 
prices by justices of the peace, in order that the custom of cutting 
down rates and under-selling might be checked — had no sooner been 
passed than its repeal was managed somehow, " and Parliament was 
now heading straight for laissez-faire." So much so, that when, in 
!775) the weavers, spinners, scribblers, and other woolen workers of 
Somerset petitioned against the harm which was being done to their 
livelihood by the introduction of the spinning-jenny into Shepton 
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Mallet, the House of Commons refused even to receive the petition. 
From that time labor continued unprotected till the factory legislation 
of this century began to undo the wrongs and heal the social wounds 
which long neglect had created. Nor did Parliament stay at laissez- 
faire. Having refused to help the working classes, its next humane 
act was to deprive them of the means of helping themselves. This was 
done by the prohibition of combinations. "A steady multiplication 
of acts against combinations in particular industries culminated in the 
comprehensive statute of 1799, forbidding combinations of all kinds." 

Touching this era in the history of Trade-Unionism — the era of 
repression — our authors say : 

"The traditional history of the Trade-Union movement represents 
the period prior to 1824 as one of unmitigated persecution and con- 
tinuous repression. Every union that can claim an existence of more 
than a half a century possesses a romantic legend of its early days. 
The midnight meeting of patriots in the corner of the field, the buried 
box of records, secret oath, the long terms of imprisonment of the 
leading officials : all these are in the sagas of the older unions, and 
form material out of which in an age untroubled by historical criti- 
cism, a semi-mythical origin might easily have been created." 

But even allowing for fiction, there is fact enough in all this. Read- 
ing to-day of the harshness dealt to the members of labor coalitions, 
during the first twenty years of this century, we are apt to dismiss 
the subject with the mere mental comment that if such behavior was 
a flagrant perversion of justice, the ultimate issue has been worth the 
pains. But it is impossible to realize the grim actuality of their sufferings 
to the men who had to bear them. Sometimes they bore without 
complaining, sometimes it was with complaint enough, sometimes with 
rebellion in the heart and blood on the hand. 

The fact that combinations of employers and employed were alike 
forbidden but little alleviated the situation, for while the law pounced 
down upon the latter on the mere suspicion of illegality, the trans- 
gressions of the former were tacitly condoned. Times have strangely 
changed since ' ' a single master, " in the words of Lord Jeffrey, ' ' was at 
liberty at any time to turn off the whole of his workmen at once — 100 
or 1000 in number — if they would not accept the wages he chose to 
offer," and when it was an offence for such work-people to leave 
employment if their employer refused to pay the wages they demanded. 
Say our authors : 

" During the whole epoch of repression, whilst thousands of journey- 
men suffered for the crime of combination, there is absolutely no case 
on record in which an employer was punished for the same offence. 
To the ordinary politician — and they might have said the ordinary 
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legal mind — a combination of employers and a combination of work- 
people seemed in no way comparable. The former was at most an 
industrial misdemeanor; the latter was in all cases a political 
crime." 

Whence arose this suspicion of the working classes ? The causes were 
partly social, partly industrial. In the words of Francis Place, the Com- 
bination Laws were " considered as absolutely necessary to prevent 
ruinous extortions of workmen, which, if not thus restrained, would 
destroy the whole of the trade, manufactures, commerce, and agricul- 
ture of the nation. . . . This led to the conclusion that the work- 
men were the most unprincipled of mankind. Hence, the continued 
ill-will, suspicion, and in almost every possible way the bad conduct 
of workmen and their employers toward one another. So thoroughly 
was this false notion entertained that whenever men were prosecuted 
to conviction for having combined to regulate their wages or the hours 
of working, however heavy the sentence passed on them was, and 
however rigorously it was inflicted, not the slightest feeling of compas- 
sion was manifested by anybody for the unfortunate sufferers. Justice 
was entirely out of the question : they could seldom obtain a hearing 
before a magistrate, never without impatience or insult ; and never 
could they calculate on even an approximation to a rational conclu- 
sion. . . . Could an accurate account be given of proceedings, of 
hearings before magistrates, trials at sessions and in the Court of King's 
Bench, the gross injustice, the foul invective, and terrible punishments 
inflicted would not after a few years have passed away, be credited on 
any but the best evidence." 

But it was not merely that the working classes were rapidly gaining 
economic power. The shadow of the French Revolution had fallen 
over this as well as other lands, and the governing and possessing 
classes — and were they not then identical ? — trembled lest the black 
doings which had transpired in France should be imitated here. 
Those years were years of reaction everywhere. 

But coercion was not successful, or at least its success was partial 
and temporary. The trade-unions of the skilled and well-organized 
classes of work-people were hardly checked at all. Persecution only 
caused their ranks to be closed up more firmly. 

Disputes and strikes arose in spite of the Combination Acts, and 
even the increased rigor with which these acts and the ordinary penal 
laws available by the courts were enforced was powerless to stem the 
growing tide of industrial discontent. And " all through the era of 
repression a growing sense of solidarity among the whole body of 
wage-earners " was observable. No longer were members of the same 
trade satisfied with the pursuance of the old class and sectional 
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objects ; one trade began to support another ; a spirit of community 
began to run through the entire laboring class. 

" With the final abandonment of all legislative protection of the 
standard of life, and the complete divorce of the workers from the 
instruments of production, the wage-earners in the various industrial 
centres became, indeed, ever more conscious of the widening of the 
old separate trade disputes into the class war which characterizes the 
present century." This surprised the employers exceedingly. " It is 
difficult to-day," remark the authors, "to realize the naive surprise 
with which the employers of that time regarded the practical develop- 
ment of working-class solidarity. The master witnesses before Par- 
liamentary Committees, and the judges in sentencing workmen for 
combination, are constantly found reciting instances of mutual help 
to prove the existence of a widespread ' conspiracy ' against the domi- 
nant classes. That the London tailors should send money to the 
Glasgow weavers, or the goldbeaters to the rope-spinners, seemed to 
the middle and upper classes little short of a crime." 

When at last the man of deliverance came to the working classes, 
he proved to be not a member of their order, but a tradesman — 
Francis Place, a Charing Cross tailor. He it was who, making the 
repeal of the Combination Laws his own cause in 1818, never wavered 
or rested until they had been removed from the statute-book. 

The championship of the popular classes which he conducted in the 
country Joseph Hume conducted in the House of Commons. Their 
first victory was the appointment (February, 1824) of a Select Com- 
mittee of that House for the investigation of (1) the emigration of 
artisans, (2) the exportation of machinery, and (3) combinations of 
workmen, all of which were still forbidden by law. This was not 
done without the exercise of a certain amount of finesse, for while 
Peel and Huskisson supposed that the serious purpose of the com- 
mittee was to inquire into questions one and two, Place and Hume 
had determined that its attention should, as far as possible, be con- 
centrated upon the third. 

" Hume, who was appointed chairman, appears to have taken into 
his own hands the entire management of the proceedings. A circular 
explaining the objects of the inquiry was sent to the mayor or other 
public officer of forty provincial towns, and appeared in the principal 
local newspapers. Meanwhile, Place, who had by this time acquired 
the full confidence of the chief leaders of the working class, secured 
the attendance of artisan witnesses from all parts of the kingdom. 
Read in the light of Place's private records and daily correspondence 
with Hume, the proceedings of this ' Committee on Artisans and 
Machinery ' reveal an almost perfect example of political manipulation. 
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Although no hostile witness was denied a hearing, it was evidently- 
arranged that the employers who were favorable to repeal should 
be examined first, and that the preponderance of evidence should 
be on their side. And whilst those interests which would have 
been antagonistic to the repeal were neither professionally represented 
nor deliberately organized, the men's case was marshaled with admir- 
able skill by Place, and fully brought out by Hume's examination. 
Thus the one acted as the trade-unionists' Parliamentary solicitor, and 
the other as their unpaid counsel." 

It should be remembered that Place himself is the principal authority 
for this version of the committee's history, and doubtless his ingenu- 
ity in getting up the Trade-Union case and in influencing the issue of 
the inquiry receives here its full meed of credit. But whether or not 
so much was due to the " wire-pulling, Parliamentary lobbying, and 
all those artifices by which a popular movement is first created and 
then made effective on the Parliamentary system," in which the 
authors claim that Place was " an inventor and tactician of the first 
order," the battle was won all the same, and won brilliantly. 

' ' The result of the inquiry was as Hume and Place had ordained. 
A series of resolutions in favor of complete freedom of combination 
and liberty of emigration was adopted by the committee, apparently 
without dissent. A bill to repeal all the Combination I,aws and to 
legalize trade societies was passed rapidly through both Houses, 
without either debate or division (1824). Place and Hume contrived 
privately to talk over and to silence the few members who were 
alive to the situation; and the measure passed, as Place remarks 
' almost without the notice of members within or newspapers without.' 
So quietly was the bill smuggled through Parliament that the magis- 
trates at a Lancashire town unwittingly sentenced certain cotton 
weavers to imprisonment for combination some weeks after the laws 
against that crime had been repealed." 

The result was a rapid growth of trade societies, and for a time a 
great multiplication of disputes, between capital and labor, with much 
arbitrary dealing on both sides. Place, strange to say, had thought, and 
being a good individualist had even hoped, that combinations would 
cease to exist when the working classeswere no longer coerced. Another 
instance of human nature's fondness for working at cross purposes. 

We must pass over the excellent account which our authors give of 
the revolutionary period which followed, and which they date 1829 to 
1842, a period which brought chartism to the front. It was now, too, 
that Robert Owen attempted to launch his ambitious scheme of a 
Grand National Consolidated Trade-Union, which was to be the herald 
of a system of universal socialism. It flashed before the startled gaze 
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of the country like a meteor, — "nothing in the annals of unionism 
in this country at all approached the rapidity of the growth which 
ensued : within a few weeks the union appears to have been joined by 
at least half a million members, including tens of thousands of farm 
laborers and women," — but it disappeared with something like meteoric 
expedition. Owen's Utopias were always too Utopian to succeed. 
While the terror was on, there seemed likelihood that the party of 
reaction might succeed in restoring the old restrictive laws, but their 
attempts were frustrated, and when things became quieter the Trade- 
Union movement passed permanently into an easier and more straight- 
forward channel. 

A good half of the book is devoted to the quite modern history of 
Trade-Unionism, as to which it is hardly necessary to say more than 
that it is conscientiously done, though the subject-matter is frequently 
controversial, and it is not difficult to detect the authors' leanings at 
times. Among the many phases of the subject touched upon are the 
organization of the agricultural laborers, the eight-hour-day move- 
ment, the Lancashire weavers' list question, the trade friendly societies, 
■women's unions, the establishment and history of the Trade-Union 
Congress (which dates from 1871), the growth ol socialism, and with 
it the differentiation of the Old and the New Unionism. 

The closing chapter is largely statistical and is taken up with a 
review of the present position of Trade-Unionism, its strength and 
influence, and the life of the "Trade-Union world." Though no 
exact data exist, the authors estimate that the membership of the 
trade-unions of the united kingdom at the end of 1892 was over 
1,500,000, though below 1,600,000. This would represent something 
like four per cent of the total population, or twenty per cent of the 
adult manual working class, though in some counties of England as 
many as fifty per cent of the manual workers belong to unions. 
Membership is small amongst women, however, the proportion being 
as far as can be estimated one unionist to every twenty or thirty manual 
workers. As to the work of Trade-Unionism in the future — the prob- 
lems which it will have to face and the difficulties which it will have to 
overcome — Mr. and Mrs. Webb for the present preserve silence, but in 
excellent compensation they promise a special volume on the subject. 

For this work it will be seen, we have only praise. It could not be 
otherwise. The authors had a great task to perform when they under- 
took an investigation so difficult, so complex, and in part so delicate 
as this of the origin, development and effects, alike upon industrial 
and political history of Trade-Unionism. They have not merely done 
their work well, but we are bound to say that we do not believe it 
could have been done better. WmiAM Harbutt Dawson. 
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